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WITH this number of THE SPECTATOR we present a very 
complete and carefully prepared index of our issues during 
the past year. This index of itself isa review of the in- 
surance field during the year that is invaluable. A glance 
at it will furnish the key to every event of interest to un- 
derwriters that transpired during 1881, besides being a ready 
reference to the fuller details to be found in THE SPECTA- 
TOR. Thecompilation of socomplete an index for a weekly 
journal covering so extended a field, is a task of consider- 
able magnitude, and we present it in the full confidence 
that it will be appreciated by the insurance fraternity. 





THE condensed report of the Registrar of Vital Statis- 
tics for New York City, which we print in our news columns, 
shows a considerable increase in the death rate over previ- 
ous years. Life insurance companies will be forced to in- 
stitute discriminating rates against residents of New York 
city before long if the mortality continues to increase as 
indicated by these statistics, It is a reproach to the intel- 
ligence of which we boast that so little regard is manifested 
for life and health in the principal city of this country. 
Surrounded as it is by water, there should be little difficulty 
in preserving the very best sanitary conditions. A city 
that squanders over $27,000,000 annually for alleged gov- 
ernment ought to adopt some means to preserve the lives 
of its taxpayers. 





THE number of: fires in New York city during 1881 was 
1780, being three less than occurred in the previous year, 
but exceeding the total of any other year since the organi- 
zation of the paid fire department in 1865. The losses of 
last year amounted to $5,800,000, exceeding the losses of 
1880 by over $2,500,000. No other year during which ac- 
curate records have been kept has yielded such a harvest 
of fire losses, 1867 coming nearest to it, the losses that 
year aggregating $5,711,000. The heavy losses in 1881 
were largely the result of four fires, the Morrell warehouses, 
the South street warehouses that burned Christmas Eve, 
the Broadway fire of the same evening, and one other re- 





cent Broadway fire. These four represent nearly seventy 
per cent of the losses of the year. The number of fires 
has increased with each year since 1866, when there were 
but 796. This is confirmation of what we have repeatedly 
said in these columns, that the large cities are so filled 
with highly combustible buildings that the fire losses may 
be expected to increase every year. 





WHETHER iron shutters are a benefit or an injury is a 
question that is now being discussed by underwriters. 
The testimony of experienced firemen is to the effect that 
iron shutters, fastened on the inside are the occasion of 
immense losses by preventing the entrance of firemen in 
the early stages of a fire. Iron shutters are intended to 
protect buildings that are threatened by a fire raging in 
contiguous buildings. Why is it not feasable to so con- 
struct them that they shall remain open at all times except 
when danger threatens, and then close them when the peril 
is imminent? Or one shutter on each floor might be left 
unfastened; or, if it be necessary that all be fastened, then 
an arrangement should be attached to them to which the 
firemen could fasten their hooks to enable them to pull 
them off when occasion requires. But better than anything 
we have seen is an automatic arrangement by means of 
which the shutters on any floor, front or rear, can be opened 
simultaneously and instantaneously by pulling a hook in a 
locked iron box attached to the front of the building, a 
key to which is in the possession of the nearest engine com- 
pany. This device is the invention of an engineer in the 
fire department of this city, and it has been placed in ac- 
tual service on several buildings. It not only affords all 
the protection now given by iron shutters, but enables fire- 
men to obtain immediate access to a fire within the build- 
ing. If this automatic device was brought into general use, 
it would save underwriters many very heavy losses. 





Our Philadelphia correspondent gives an interesting ac- 
count of several fires that occurred in that city recently re- 
sulting from the use of the electric light. It appears that 
an unprotected electric wire came in contact with an iron 
post, connected with which was also a telephone wire. 
The electric current instantly passed from the larger to the 
smaller wire, the result being that every station on the 
telephone wire was treated to a stroke of lightning. 
Twenty-five stations were thus visited, in some instances 
the telephone apparatus being destroyed, and in others 
contiguous wood-wood set on fire. Illustrations are being 
multiplied rapidly to demonstrate the fact that the multi- 
plication of electric lights is rapidly adding to the fire 
hazard, and that there can be no safety in connection with 
them unless they are thoroughly insulated. Professor 
Brooks, an expert electrician, declares that there can be no 
safety unless the wires are laid under the ground. Under- 
writers should insist that all electric lights should be put 
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up under the supervision of inspectors of their own selec- 
tion, and their inspectors should examine every foot of 
wire put up for electric light purposes, in order to be cer- 
tain that the carelessness of one man in putting in his 
light does not jeopard the property of all his neighbors. 
When such large volumes of electricity jump from the 
wires to something offering greater attraction, there is no 
telling where the lightning is going to strike. In the Phil- 
adelphia case, the stroke set fire to places two miles distant 
from the point where the two wires came in contact. 





CONSIDERABLE comment is being made upon the fact 
that the underwriters, at a recent meeting, resolved not to 
make public the individual losses of the different compan- 
ies by the recent fire in South street. There is some jus- 
tice in the claim put forth that the public is entitled to 
know the losses incurred by insurance companies, especially 
at fires of such magnitude as that in South street. The 
public has great interests involved in the solvency of the 
insurance companies, and is entitled to know to what extent 
that solvency is imperilled by a large conflagration. On 
the other hand the companies are entitled to have their los- 
ses correctly reported, and not exaggerated, as is customary, 
to a degree that is calculated to destroy confidence inthem 
when there is no occasion for it. We all know that it is 
the habit of reporters for the daily press to magnify every 
loss by fire, and if their estimates were correct, there would 
not be insurance assets enough in the country to pay the 
losses of a single year. It is only afterthe adjusters have 
gone carefully over each claim, agreed with the owner upon 
a basis of settlement, and the companies have realized from 
the salvage, that the losses of insurance companies can be 
correctly stated. At the South street fire, for instance, the 
loss was estimated by the daily press at from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000, and several companies were reported to have 
lost over $100,000 each. Such reports were calculated to 
bring distrust upon all companies. It is now claimed by 
experts that the entire loss will not probably exceed $1, 
500,000, while the amount of salvage, when finally deter- 
mined, will possibly reduce this sum considerably. As to 
those companies that were carrying such heavy lines on 
the property, they had reinsured their risks to such an ex- 
tent as to leave them with only a reasonable amount of the 
insurance. To publish them as having lost so heavily when 
a greater portion of the amount will be paid back to them 
by other companies, would be liable to result in great in- 
jury tothem. It isagainst these exaggerated and injurious 
statements of losses that the companies protest, and we 
think they are right in doing so.- Savings banks have, in 
more than one instance, been ruined and their depositors 
brought to grief, in consequence of unfounded rumors pre- 
cipitatingarunonthem. An exaggerated report of losses, 
reflecting upon the solvency of an insurance company, 
might induce its policyholders to cancel their policies, and 
so greatly injure, if not ruin it. Insurance rests upon sol- 
vency and public confidence, and the loss of the latter is 


popular prejudice against corporations. 





the destruction of the former. We fail to see the good 
that is accomplished by the publication of lists of insur- 
ances involved in every fire that occurs; what the public 
wants to know is the actual loss accruing to each company 
by such fires, and this cannot be ascertained until after the 
adjustment. We have never heard of a company refusing 
to state its loss in a given fire after such loss had been fully 
determined, but we can all give good reasons for their re- 
fusing to be parties to the circulation of exaggerated re- 
ports to their own injury. We are quite frequently asked 
why we do not make a practice of publishing the insuran- 
ces involved in great fires. Occasionally we do so, but only 
when they are legitimately given to the public. For the 
reasons above given we do not hasten to cry “ wolf” when 
no wolf hasappeared. Besides, we have been led to believe 
that it is the representatives of those companies not inter- 
ested in a particular loss who are the most anxious to know 
how badly their neighbors were hit by it, and, whena rival 
company suffers seriously while they escape, they are prone 
to use that fact to the prejudice of their competitor. We 
do not believe in encouraging this spirit of detraction by 
furnishing the ammunition with which to maintain it. 
When losses by great fires are accurately determined, and 
the full measure of each company’s responsibility ascer- 
tained, to publish the fact can result in no injury to them, 
and is all the public is entitled to or desires. To give 
currency to exaggerated reports of losses incurred or insur- 
ance involved can only work injury to individual companies, 
to the entire insurance interest, and to the public. 














FIGHTING FRAUDS. 


HE remark is quite frequently made that insurance 
companies are fond of contesting the claims of policy- 
holders, and that both life and fire companies, having pretty 
long purses, prefer to tire out claimants in protracted suits 
at law than to pay honest demands upon them promptly. 
Daily newspapers give color to this misapprehension too 
frequently, by publishing sensational reports of such cases 
as necessarily find their way into the courts, which reports 
are generally hostile to the companies because they are 
corporations, and the daily press finds it popular to cater 
to the prejudice that exists against “soulless corporations” 
and “ bloated monopolies.” Asa matter of fact, insurance 
companies, of whatever kind, are opposed to litigation 
when it can possibly be avoided, fully appreciating the fact 
that a resort to their legal remedies is always an injury to 
their business, besides which they well understand that 
they are at a disadvantage before a jury because of the 
As a consequence 
they pay many claims they are morally certain are fraudu- 
lent, rather than contest them. The public, or rather, a 
portion of it, is unreasoning upon this subject, apparently 
forgetting that managers of companies, when they resort to 
law, are simply defending the funds of their policyhold- 
ers or stockholders from raids made upon them by adven- 
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turesome criminals, who ought to be in State prison in- 
stead of being permitted to prosecute their fraudulent 
claims in a court of justice. In suits against life insurance 
companies, it is particularly hard that their managers should 
be censured for defending the trust funds in their posses- 
sion which is the property of thousands of citizens. When 
a bank cashier robs a bank, the public denounces him for 
defrauding the depositors who have entrusted their money 
to the despoiled concern, and clamor for his punishment ; 
but when some adventurer seeks to rob an insurance com- 
pany, and thus defraud the honest policyholders of what 
belongs to them, the managers who contest the fraudulent 
claim are criticised because of their alleged attempt to cir- 
cumvent a policyholder. There is no branch of business 
that is so systematically preyed upon by unscrupulous ras- 
cals as insurance. In every branch of it the utmost vigi- 
lance is necessary to preserve its trust funds from the 
raids of impudent scoundrels, who, if their true characters 
were known, would be shunned as the worst of criminals. 
It is estimated that fully fifty per cent of all firesthat occur 
are of incendiary origin, and the motive that prompts nine 
out of ten incendiaries to their dastardly crime, is the de- 
sire to swindle the insurance companies. There are others 
who entertain similar sinister designs upon life companies 
and engage in conspiracies to defraud them. Recently 
several notable cases of attempted fraud upon fire and life 
insurance companies have been thwarted by the vigilance 
of their managers, and, as they are but samples of cases 
that are constantly coming up, a brief recapitulation of the 
leading points of these may have a tendency to make a 
few of our readers comprehend the fact that an insurance 
company never resists a claim under one of its policies 
without good ground for believing that an attempt to de- 
fraud it is being made. 

J. E. Poland, of Washington, some time since sued the 
Etna Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, to recover 
$2477 under a policy of insurance that he had upon his 
cigar store in that city. The National, of Hartford, the 
Hartford, and the Springfield Fire and Marine were in- 
surers of the same property, and suits were brought against 
them also, the aggregate sum claimed being about $9000. 
Poland bought for $500 a cigar store, and shortly after 
added the stock of another small store for which he paid 
$50. He bought tobacco and cigars in small quantities 
afterward, and, by exhibiting fraudulent bills of sale and a 
large array of empty cigar boxes, succeeded in obtaining 
$9000 insurance. One evening he obtained the services of 
two or three idle young men and they made out what pur- 
ported to be an inventory of stock, showing that Poland 
had $10,000 worth of goods. On the night of the 30th of 
September, 1878, the premises were burned and the alleged 
stock destroyed. Poland was absent from the city at the 
time, but an investigation showed that a hole had been 
burned in the floor, from four to five feet long, and about fif- 
teen inches wide in its widest part, directly under the pile of 
cigar boxes. Ashes, partly-burned boxes, and a few wet 
cigars,—in all, perhaps, a barrel full,—were found in the 
cellar under the hole. No other woodwork was burned, 





and the windows in the store were not broken. Poland 
claimed a total loss, and E. J. Basset, of the A2tna, and D. 
W. Edgecomb, of the National, were sent to Washington 
to defend the companies. The case has been hanging fire 
in the courts until a short time since, when a verdict was 
given in favor of the AZtna and the other cases were dis- 
missed. The testimony taken showed that a conspiracy 
had been entered into by Poland and one or two others to 
defraud the companies. A stock of cigars and tobacco 
worth $900 was swollen to $10,000, and an actual loss of 
not more than $250 was converted into a claim for $9000. 
The evidence presented to the court was conclusive on this 
point, yet these conspirators, who were guilty of arson, 
perjury and various other crimes, escaped with no other 
punishment than having their claims against the companies 
defeated. As a specimen of the kind of swearing they did, 
one of the witnesses testified that Poland had 228,000 cigars 
on hand, adding, “I was brought here to swear tothat, and 
I am going to stick to it.” It is unfortunate for the cause 
of justice that the prosecuting officer of that city did not 
have the conspirators indicted and punished for their 
crimes. 

A suit recently brought by the owner of a grist mill in 
New Jersey against the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
terminated equally favorably for the company. A risk of 
$2000 had been written on the mill, the mill burned down 
under peculiar circumstances and the company refused to 
pay the loss. The lessee of the mill assigned his policy to 
his creditors for their benefit and they brought suit to re- 
cover. At the trial it was proved that the mill burned 
down in the night; that upon the day previous to the burn- 
ing a constable, who had made a seizure of the stock a 
week previous, visited the mill, and found that nearly all 
the large stock had been removed, the excuse being that 
it was for the purpose of raising money to pay the claim 
of the constable, but the stock removed was worth three 
times the amount of the claim; it was also shown that the 
miller’s poultry roosted in an unoccupied part of the mill, 
and that his pigs were kept in that portion of it forming 
the wagon shed, and that both pigs and poultry were re- 
moved to the barn after dark and before the fire broke out ; 
that all his hands were sent away upon one pretext or 
another an hour or two before the fire occurred, and many 
other incidents of this character were shown. In fact the 
fraudulent character of the claim was so clearly proven 
that a verdict was promptly rendered forthe company. In 
this case, too, the person guilty of innumerable crimes in 
the prosecution of his fraudulent claim, escaped unwhipt 
of justice. Arson is the most dastardly of all the crimes in 
the calendar, involving the possibility of burning people 
alive as well as destroying property, and imperilling the 
safety of an entire community, yet it is a demonstrated 
fact that it is a crime committed very frequently and for 
the paltry purpose of defrauding insurance companies out 
of a few hundreds or thousands of dollars. It is a crime 
that is not properly condemned by the public, else scoun- 
drels who are clearly shown to be guilty of it would not 
escape the vengance of their neighbors even if they did 
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slip through the meshes of the law. When incendiarism 
is known to be of such frequent occurrence, it is the duty 
of managers of insurance companies to scrutinize all claims 
made under their policies, and to legally contest every one 
that has a suspicion of fraud about it. The companies 
that have the backbone to resist suspicious claims, in the 
face of the prejudice we have alluded to, are entitled to the 
gratitude of the community, and especially of the insurance 
fraternity. 

There have also been some remarkable attempts made 
recently to defraud life insurance companies. A farmer 
named Joel Piper, living near Quincy, IIl., was insured in 
the Travelers Life and Accident Company of Hartford. 
A few weeks ago the agent of the company received no- 
tice that Piper had been accidentally drowned while cross- 
ing the Mississippi river in a skiff with his brothers-in-law, 
Thomas H. and James B. Bryant. These worthies united 
with the alleged widow in filling out proofs of loss and 
laying claim to the $4000 insurance. The company, how- 
ever, was not satisfied, and detectives were employed to in- 
vestigate the matter. Asa result of their labors, the al- 
leged drowned man was discovered on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, in Tennessee, and he and his “ coparceners ” in conspir- 
acy are now in jail awaiting trial for their offence. 

A somewhat similar case was that of Dr. Samuel R. 
Patten, a physician, of Ripon, Wis. He had a life policy 
in the Provident Savings in favor of his wife. A few weeks 
since he went out rowing on Green Lake. Subsequently 
the boat was found floating about bottom upwards, and a 
portion of the doctor’s clothing was discovered near by. 
The inference was that he had been drowned, and his 
widow made a claim upon the company for the face of the 
policy she held upon his life. In this instance, also, there 
was a suspicion that all was not right, and detectives were 
employed to solve the mystery. They succeeded in trac- 
ing the agile doctor from one point to another, a strange 
woman accompanying him in his travels. Although he 
has not yet been captured, the indications are that he has 
eloped with the woman with whom he was infatuated, 
leaving his deserted wife, as her sole consolation, an un- 
collectable policy on his life in a company that was too 
shrewd to be caught by his trickery. 

We might extend indefinitely this list of recent attempts 
to defraud insurance companies, but it is not necessary. 
Readers of the papers will call to mind many notes of at- 
tempted frauds on life companies, while every day the fire 
record assures us of the number of fires “supposed to be 
of incendiary origin.” It is unfortunate that public senti- 
ment does not condemn these crimes to the extent it 
should do. The rascals who perpetrate them are capable 
of any enormity, and no community is safe from their 
ravages while they are at large. We rejoice whenever an 
insurance company shows the nerve to expose their rascali- 
ties, but should rejoice still more if prosecuting officers 
and grand juries would take their cases in hand when the 
insurance companies are through with them, and see that 
they receive such punishment as befits their crimes. The 
insurance companies have their hands full in defending 





themselves from such rascals, and it can scarcely be 
expected that they should, in addition, attempt the prose. 
cution of the swindlers. That duty belongs to the officers 
of the law chosen for that purpose, and when they show a 
willingness to give attention to such cases, we have no 
doubt the insurance companies will furnish all the evidence 
and all the assistance in their power. Instead of insurance 
companies reveling in litigation, they do not contest 


enough of the claims made upon them; they are altogether | 


too sensitive in the matter, and frequently pay claims they 
suspect tobe fraudulent rather than encounter the odium 
that attaches to any corporation that engages in a legal 
controversy with an individual. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the public, without any reason for so doing, 
will sympathize with the individual and denounce the cor- 
poration. The public, and especially the daily press, needs 
to be educated in this matter, and taught to recognize that 
a crime is a crime, whether a corporation or an individual 
be the victim. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE South street fire is still the theme of conversation even since the 
past year has closed, and the new year begun. It came as inopportunely 
for many companies as could have possibly been the case, depleting the 
meagre profits of some, and swelling the overplus of losses of other com- 
panies. The amounts involved are actually unknown save to those in- 
terested, and probably no one individual will ever learn the exact sums 
held by the several companies. Many of the largest were re-insured, and 
in several cases the only losses were in the nature of re-insurances for 
English companies. The salvages will be large, and a call is made for 
some very delicate expert work for the adjustments. But after all the total 
loss will be so large that the companies in making up the aggregate out- 
standing losses of December 31, in their annual statements will be com- 
pelled to put down large sums to the account of this disaster. Taken in 
connection with the recent fires in the dry-goods district, and other con- 
flagrations elsewhere, there is likely to be an unusually large amount of out- 
standing losses to be carried into the next year. The South street fire 
was aggravated by the rapid and apparently easy manner in which the 
flames communicated to the adjoining warehouses. The risks Nos. 71 and 
72 South street had ‘always been treated as entirely independent of Nos. 
73 and 74, and companies generally took their full lines on each believing 
that they were separate risks. Outwardly the buildings were the equals 
of any warehouses in the city, and we are not surprised that the companies 
were caught with such large amounts. The lesson was a costly one to all 
concerned. 

« *& # 

Tue Wechsler & Abraham proofs have been certified by the committee 
without the claim for goods held on storage (furs, sealskin cloaks, etc.), 
but the assured have filed with their papers a supplemental statement re- 
citing the facts in the case and submitting the question of equity to the 
decision of the compauies. It is stated that several have refused to pay the 
supplemental claim point blank, but will await the action of others. There 
seems to be a chance of amuddle in the future about this claim for furs, etc. 

* % a 

WuaAt to do after.a heavy loss is the question which the companies solve 
by opposite courses. We heard one veteran last week, declare that now 
is the time to take big risks, increase lines and go in for business with a 
rush. Opposed to him was another veteran, who says fires are like the 
small-pox—they often become epidemic and, therefore, now is the time to 
stand from under. He believes lines should be reduced to the smallest 
possible limit and companies proceed during the next quarter with extreme 
caution, This may do very well for three months, but if the fires come 
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at a very lively gait, they will catch the old lines of our cautious friend 
very quickly, and, as to the reckless veteran, why, he will fare worse. If 
the companies could call up some unknown spirit or ‘* wad some power 
the giftie gie us” to foretell the fires of the next three months, what a 
lively cancellation business there would be. It is only fair to say that the 
companies are in mortal dread of worse to come, and if they can escape 
with only an average January, they may recover lost spirits. if not recoup 


i ses. 
their los e e e 


Tue question is asked daily whether the recent warehouse fires will 
cause an advance in the rates on storage stores. We are informed that 
about half the insurance on the burned property was covered at thirty 
cents and the balance at thiry-five cents, and the secretary of a company 
stated on Tuesday morning that an additional half million could have 
been placed at thirty cents in two hours, on the previous Saturday. Sev- 
eral movements have been started in the past to raise warehouse rates to 
forty-five cents but have been defeated on one or another pretext. It is now 
believed that a dozen leading companies can accomplish this reform by a 
combined effort. It is tothe credit of the English companies that they all 
asked thirty-five cents on the risk which their rivals were taking at thirty, 
and glad to get the insurance at that rate. 


* * * 


THE Broadway blaze was trivial compared to the South street fire, but 
still severe enough to knock off the profits of city business materially for the 
year. The loss on umbrellas it was thought would be slight as they 
shouldn’t be damaged seriously by water, but in the board room it was as- 
serted the stock was mostly sun umbrellas and, therefore, susceptible of 
great damage. But the agents and officers of companies were not laugh- 
ing much on that memorable Thursday morning and couldn’t see the point 
of this joke. A singular circumstance about the Broadway fire was that 
in the adjoining premises there was a claim for damage to fixtures and fur- 
niture, but none on stock, The usual practice of considering the fixture 
risk preferable to stock was in this case reversed. 


*% * % 


AGAIN the air is resonant with rumors of retiring companies or companies 
intending to retire, and again we predict that not one-third of the rumors 
are true, Names are mentioned with a freedom unprecedented, and the 
reasons are in all cases the same. The small surplus companies of last 
July are taken up in turn, and their probable fate discussed, as if their re- 
insurance and retirement were a matter to be settled on street corners or 
in Rudolph’s restaurant, The effect of recent fires, it is assumed, is to 
hasten dissolution. 

*% * 

One of the leading companies in this city, which has frequently held as 
much as $30,000 on the South street stores, escaped without any loss what 
ever, and begins the new year with an order to its application clerks to 
take no more storage risks at less than forty-five cents, 


* * * 


One of those birds of evil omen who are always croaking about expected 
losses, and quoting a saying of one of our great men, ‘‘that it is always 
the unexpected that happens,” is busy now insisting that the next big fire 
will be a sugar refinery, and advises companies to cancel their refinery 
risks. About the only kind of profits the companies indulge in now are 
prophets who predict misfortunes. 


* * &: 


THE growls, because the companies decline to state their losses, is 
natural, because everybody wants to know what everybody wants to con- 
ceal, The mistake is in the supposition that anybody is hurt by the con- 
cealment. The dear public may infer great losses or small losses, but 
when the inference is tested by a direct inquiry, it usually vanishes, and, 
after all, these inferential rumors are short-lived. Recently stories have 
been repeated to the effect that certain English companies lost in the 
Christmas fires over $100,000 each, but the rumors had no effect on the 
business of either of them. We would enjoy immensely reading a list of 
losses to each company, and if our favorites lost the heaviest should 
only bite our lip in vexation; but the answer of the companies that the 
losses are nobody’s business save of themselves and their policyholders 
are so conclusive that there is no appeal from their decision. Doubtless 
the companies would all enjoy a knowledge ot their neighbors’ Josses, 





if they could get off without announcing their own, but, as this is im- 
practicable, they decline to satisfy journalistic curiosity on the subject, 
Whatever may seem expedient to an outsider, the managers of companies 
regard the record of losses as their own private affair wholly and solely, 
and refuse to concede to the public the right of knowing any more about 
losses than they can ascertain from other sources. 


WHAT a pity (say some of the unbelievers) that a lot of new English 
companies had not got their fill of the South street losses. They think 
that if the visitors who were recently here to plant English companies had 
only got started in New York in time to pick up $50,000 apiece in this 
fire, the rest of the mourners could have been completely happy. It takes 
very little to comfort a man under such trying circumstances. 


* * * 


A sTOCK company to take charge of damaged property—in short 
‘*wreckers "— in cases of disastrous conflagrations is the latest proposal. 
The attention of Mr. Cohen is invited to the suggestion. 


* * * 
THE insurance on an up-town Savings Bank building was lately renewed 


for three years at twenty-five cents for the term. Last year this was the 
annual rate, Verily the reform movement is working. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THE fire companies of St. Petersburg have petitioned the government to 
take energetic means to improve the fire department in cities. 


THERE is compulsory insurance of buildings in four cities of Prussia, 
viz: Berlin, Breslan, Stettin and Thornz, and in Hohenzollerin and East 
Friesland. 


THE German governmont has instituted an inquiry into the manufacture 
of matches with white phosphorus. It is purposed to issue a decree on 
the subject. 


Tue Assicurazioni Generali is about to obtained from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment a concession for a new Accidental Insurance Company. Railroad 
accidents have not hitherto drawn the attention of capitalists in Austria, 
The head office will be in Vienna, and the capital one million florins. 


IN answer to a question in the Bavarian House of Representatives, the 
Minister replied that the government was engaged with the consideration 
of State hail insurance. The necessary data had not yet been obtained, 
however, and the time when the law would be introduced could not be 
fixed. 


THE amalgamation on January 1, of the Bremen-Verden Fire Company 
with the United Hanovarian companies will give an increase of capital of 
200 million marks—bringing up the total capital to over one milliard 
marks. The salaries are to be: Director 6000 to 7500 marks with resi- 
dence ; inspectors 3000 to 5400 marks ; revisers 1800 to 3600 marks. 


Tue National Zeitung states that the Ministerial bureau are actively en- 
gaged in drawing up the law relating to Accidental Insurance, A very 
essential change is to be made in the provisions of thelaw. The govern- 
ment will allow a bonus for a few years only, This measure will tend to 
increasing mutual associations between workmen and employers, but un- 
der the control of the government. 


SPEAKING of insurance in the Saxe Weimar house, one representative 
stated that when compulsory insurance of buildings was abolished, 50 per 
cent of the buildings remained uninsured. The great point made by the 
speakers on the government side was, that no compulsory insurance could 
be had unless there were a State insurance institution. “We have also 
been informed that this compulsory insurance is essential to the mainte- 
nance of mortgage credit, and that a revolution in credit would be the con- 
sequence of letting the compulsive law fall into misuse. But the experi- 
ence in Gotha showed that there was no necessity for such fears. But the 
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personal ‘estate is far greater in the Duchy, and the insurance is 560 mil- 
lion marks.” The Saxe Wiemar Building Insurance institution is thus 
fighting tor its very existence. 

Yes, there isanother addition tothe Berlin insurance branches. A Herr 
Colberg is endeavoring to found a ‘‘ Horse and Carriage Accident Insur- 
ance Company.” We may say that in the German, the carriage is literally 
before the horse (Wagen und-Pferde-Un/faill-Vers-Austalt), There is no 
mention of the risks of the occupants of a carriage, but doubtless the com- 
pany is not to confine itself to driving accidents. 


THE new insurance featyre in Berlin is “ insuring commercial credit.” A 
lecture was given on the subject, but various preliminaries in the matter 
have been made from time to time. The idea was broached as early as 
1769 in Hamburg. Various English companies were formed. Three com- 
panies were formed in France in 1848. They did very well in the begin- 
ning, but soon declined, and stopped operations. Now, however, that 
capital finds so few outlets in Europe, there may be a chance for such an 
institution. 


THe Italian clericals intend to have their own insurance companies. ‘“ La 
Benefica” of Turin is now in its third year. In a recent circular attention 
is called to the pious character of its friends, &c. It has lately contracted 
an arrangement with the Paris Provinciale. The Benefica asks Christians 
to give it the preference. When the directors think proper to go out of 
their way and call attention to the ‘lack of religious principle, &c.,” 
among the other insurance companies, they seem to be trying to combine 
avery sharp and not over scrupulous way of doing business with their 
own peculiar ideas of religion. 


Tue Middle Rhenish Manufacturers’ Union framed a set of resolutions 
on the Workmen’s Insurance Bill. The Union declares that it accepts 
the idea of insuring the lives of workmen. It does not think, however, 
that ordinary mechanics and agricuitural laborers should be included in 
such alaw. The insured should, however, be compelled to pay a portion 
of the premium, as this would make the proceeding look more indepen- 
dent, and would help to take away the socialistic aspect of the plan and 
would bring the workmen to take an interest in the management. One- 
third of the premium ought to be the proportion payable by the insured. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Electric Light Fires—Some Twenty-five Telephone Stations Set on Fire by Contact 
of Electric Light and Telephone Wires—An Expert's Opinion on the Subject— 
Action of the Underwriters—Death of an Insurance Oficial from Hydrophobia— 
What Came of Making a Target of a Barn. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT..,] 


A FEw days ago there was a slight fire at the office of the Bell Telephone 
Company in this city that is still attracting the attention of underwriters, 
editors, the fire department, city councils, and scientists. The history of 
that fire is as follows: Miss Brady, the young lady in charge of the tele- 
phone office during the day, was startled about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
by a slight noise followed immediately by a flash of light; she uttered a 
loud scream which attracted the attention of the male employees of the 
company, who, running into the adjoining room, discovered that the 
switch-board had been charred as if by a flash of lightning and that the 
woodwork of the room wasin flames. They cut off the wires and with the 
aid of fire extinguishers succeeded in quenching the flames before any se- 
rious damage had been done. : 

All efforts of the reporters to get at the facts proved futile for a day dr 
two, as the officials connected with the Telephone Company professed the 
most profound ignorance as to the cause of the fire, but Inspector McDevitt 
of the Fire Insurance Patrol was requested by the officers of the Insur- 
ance Patrol to ascertain the cause of that fire, and this clear-headed In- 
Spector not only found out why that fire took place, but he learned that a 
number of similar ones occurred at the same moment in different sections 
of the city. Inspector McDevitt states that in erecting a light in front of 
Wanamaker’s store at Thirteenth street, the lamp, an electric one, struck 





a galvanized iron pipe erected to sustain it, and the electricity with which 
the lamp was charged passed through the pipe and into a telephone wire 
underneath. Every establishment connected with the wire is believed to 
have been affected. At Howell’s paper store, No. 14 and 16 South Sixth 
Street, seven blocks distant, the shock was very severe. At Howell’s 
manufactory, Twenty-first street and Washington avenue, a distance of 
two miles, the shock set fire to a partition. The shock at Harrington’s 
manufactory, Fifteenth and Willow streets, a mile distant, was so severe 
as to cause a slight fire in the counting-room. It is thought that about 
twenty-five places were set on fire through this one mishap, which would 
have proved disastrous had it occurred after nightfall, when the buildings 
were closed and unguarded, 

This statement has caused the passage of a resolution by our city council, 
instructing the committee on fire alarm telegraph to inquire into the dan- 
gers attendant upon the present system of electric lighting and to report 
the nature of such dangers, together with the best plan for removing or 
avoiding them as soon as practicable. 

Ithas also led James N, Stone, Henry D. Sherwood and Thomas H. 
Montgomery, as the committee on electr.c lighting of the Philadelphia 
Board of Underwriters, to issue the following notice : 


“ Owners and occupants of buildings desirous of introducing electric 
lights into their premises are required to make application to the com- 
panies insuring said property for permission to do so—with a statement of 
the number and kind of lamps to be used—to be subject to the approval 
of the inspector of this bcard when completed.” 


David Brooks, the well-known electrician, who has just returned from 
a professional tour of Europe, after attending the Paris Electrical Exhibi- 
tion, in speaking of this electric light fire, said : 


‘*T have yet to find a single case where a fire was caused by underground 
electric wires. I saw the electric apparatus in the Industrial Palace catch 
fire three times, but the wires were strung loosely along the ceiling or on 
poles. The only correct way of running the wires is by the underground 
method. It’s the easiest thing in the world to do. In London the wires 
are coated in gutta percha, and laid simply under the ground. Itis a mis- 
take to suppose that they are laid in the sewers. Why, there is no patent 
on the underground method ; anybody can take it over here and use it. 
There is one trouble in this country, and that is the fact that nobody knows 
how to handle electric wires. In Europe expert electricians are employed 
to manage the work and they have the most skilled workmen that can be 
found. If the American electricians would bring over workmen to do the 
work propery, there would be né@ trouble in getting a good result from 
underground laying. In underground wires properly laid, there can be no 
fires or accidents, A fire will not burn without air, and in the under- 
ground system no air can get to the wires.” 

‘* The system of running the wires on poles is extremely dangerous, In 
many cases the telephone and telegraph wires are so close together that a 
stretching or a sagging of a few inches would cause the wires to meet and 
rub against each other. In a short time the insulating material wears off 
and the electric wire sends its powerful current along the smaller wire 
both ways, thus creating aire at each end of the circuit. Or supposing 
that an electric wire should break and the two ends thus formed should 
fall to the ground, as they naturally would. If a man should thoughilessly 
pick up both ends he would be instantly killed, or if the current were 
weak he would be very badly shocked. Should, however, one portion of 
the wire touch the ground in any place, especially where it is wet, then 
his feet might be connected through damp ground with another part of the 
circuit and two paths thus be opened to the current, with the chances of-a 
dangerous portion of it passing through his body. 

‘* Where buildings contain the electric wires great care should be taken 
to prevent fire caused by poor insulation, which may result from the wires 
being cut by the hooks or staples used in securing them in position, by 
the wires being placed in position where abrasion from chafing with an- 
other wire or any other cause may occur, and by the wires turning sharp 
bends or being sharply bent by accident. Electric lighting is a science in 
itself and must be carefully studied. The wires must not be grounded 
like ordinary telegraph wires, but a continuous line of wire must be pro- 
vided so that the current may pass back to the dynamo-electro machine 
independent of the ground. To make this still more effective the wires 
must not be carried near metallic substances, such as gas and water pipes 
and lines of shafting, for the reason that an accidental contact of any of 
them with the conductor would effectually ground that portion of the wire. 
In case the wires must be laid across such metallic substances the insula- 
tion should be made better than in ordinary places. 

‘* The accident on Friday,” continued Professor Brooks, “ gives people 
an idea of the danger of permitting the electric wires to be run along the 
streets on poles. It is fortunate that no more serious accidents occurred.” 


Upon being asked whether or not the telephones inside of the Bell cen- 
tral office in this city were in danger, Professor Brooks said that “every 
telephone in the city is in danger, and if those electric wires are not run 
undergound it is hard to tell what wouldn’t happen. It would 
hardly surprise me that, in addition to fires and similar accidents 
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we should soon hear of a person being shocked to death. It is easy 
enough to do a thing right in the first place, when the way is plain and 


easy, and it’s easy enough to run the electric wires under ground. The 


way is ready.” ; 

Harry B. Comly died on Christmas Day from hydrophobia; he was 
connected with the Girard Life and Trust Company, of this city, and 
while at his desk about three years ago, a small terrier bit the end of his 
thumb ; the wound was immediately cauterized with nitrate of silver and 
svon after healed; on the Wednesday preceding Christmas he complained of 
feeling unwell, and on awakening the following morning he was unable to 
leave the house. During the day he rapidly grew worse and had frequent 
convulsions. On Friday he could swallow nothing and the sight of water 
was painful to him, and on Sunday he died in great agony. He was a 
son of Hon. Seth. I. Comly, recently collector of the Port of Philadel- 
phia, and was an estimable young man highly respected by every one who 


knew him. 
Three unsuccessful efforts have recently been made to fire the buildings 


on the grounds of the Scheutzen Park, in this city, and although the wood- 
work was saturated with coal oil on the occasion of the last effort, the fire 
was extingushed before it gained much headway. The matter is now 
being investigated by Fire Marshal Thompson, whose report on the burn- 
ing of Gen. Wm. B. Thomas flour mill five years ago, is still being anx- 
iously looked for. 

Two jurymen undertook to hit a mark a few days ago on their father’s 
barn about a mile from Mercerburg in this State. They have yet to learn 
whether they hit it or not; they do know, however, that they hit a stock 
of cornfodder with a burning wad and that in few minutes stock and barn 
and contents were all consumed. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Yanuary 2, 1881. 


MISCELLANY. 


A CLERGYMAN ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EV. Dr. Thain Davidson, of Islington, in a recent monthly sermon to 
young men made the following remarks on life assurance: If some 
of you will act upon the advice I am now going to give you, you will thank 
me for it some day. Whilst you are to hope and prepare for a long life, 
you are to contemplate the possibility of being suddenly called away, and 
you are to make provision, even in this world, against such a contingency. 
It is meanly selfish for a man, dying in,the prime of life and professing a 
Christian hope, to be perfectly happy, whilst he knows that as he steps 
into heaven his wife and children will step into the workhouse. I say it 
is abominable! If you have the faintest prospect of having aay dependent 
upon you, you have no business to spend on gratificaiicu all your weekly 
wages or your yearly salary. It is not yours to spend. The first few 
shillings or the first few pounds belongs to them and should go to pay 
the premium on a policy that at least wiil keep them from beggary. Ex- 
cuse me from mentioning this, but I am really provoked to see men, 
through sheer thoughtfulness, laying up for their families trouble that 
might easily have been spared had they only assured their lives in some 
sound and respectable office. Now, next year is not the time to do it, if 
you can do it to-morrow, for you don’t need me to tell you that the sooner 
you take this step the lighter the burden will be. That grand old man, 
Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, a few years before his death, rose up at a pub- 
lic meeting, and said: ‘When I came to Edinburgh, the people some- 
timcs laughed at my blue stockings, and at my cotton umbrella, and said 
I looked like a plowman ; and they derided me because I lived ina house 
at £35 of rent, and often walked when I would have been glad to have a 
cab; but, gentleman, I did all that because I wanted to pay the premium 
on a life assurance that would keep my family comfortable if I should die.” 
Many aman talks of his ‘‘small means” as the difficulty, while he is 
spending as much on alcohol or tobacco as, paid into an assurance office, 
would make his household secure against want, 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND DOES. 


A French writer has remarked that the two principles—association 

and insurance—are the levers which are able to move the world; 
and, in a sense by no means lacking its serious phase, life insurance may 
be defined to be an indispensable element of earthly happiness. There is 
no condition of life which it cannot ameliorate, no dangers whose conse- 
quences it cannot lessen, no sentiment of affection which it cannot 





strengthen. If, of all contingencies, death is the most terrible and the 
most inevitable, the wise man should always find room in his mind for 
the thought that death may, by a sudden stroke, surprise him amid his 
most cherished projects and snatch him, perhaps, without a moment for 
farewells, from his family and his friends. Now, life insurance will not 
hinder one from dying ; but it has proved itself abundantly able to dimin- 
ish the sad consequences of that inevitable event called death. These are 
times when no one can count upon a permanent possession of anything. 
Life is full of vicissitudes whereby the wealthiest men are, as in a moment, 
brought face to face with poverty and 1uin, Your own thoughtlessness or 
extravagance, the betrayal by others of your confidence, swift-coming and 
unheralded monetary revulsions, social or national calamities, the thous- 
and and one accidents and happenings which go to make up the vast 
variety of human existence and experience, all these, or any of them, 
may, within the period of the next few years, cast the dark shadow of 
disaster upon you and compel you to grope your way towards the pauper’s 
grave. This has been the hapless fate of thousands who have thus been 
forced from envied heights to take the plunge into misery’s depths. Why 
should you be, more than they, exempt? An antidote to the possibility 
of such a sad experience is supplied by life insurance, which, in one of 
its many forms, offers to guarantee the payment to yourself, ten, twenty, 
thirty years hence, of a fixed sum which shall relieve your latter days from 
all fear of poverty ; or, in case of your death in the interval, the same sum 
will reach whomsoever you may designate. 

By means of life insurance, daughters may be dowered ; sons estab- 
lished in business ; widows continued in comfort and assured the social 
respect which competency commands ; debts may be provided for during 
life and paid at death. Insurance renders all this easy, and offers it ata 
cheap rate. It neverexacts but one condition and that not fromall. This 
condition is: adisposition towards economy. Economy is the sagasing 
of all wisdom, of all wealth, of all morality—just as its opposite hastens 
the finale of all these. The exercising of but a little economy, the dis- 
counting of useless habits, the lopping off of some foolish luxury, would 
suffice to place you securely under the protection of insurance, and re- 
deem from the possible enslavements of poverty the family whose future 
inspires you with your chief anxieties and alarms. ' 

As life insurance has progressed in popularity, its influence has affected 
for good the national character, by bringing more than half a million of our 
citizens (most of them heads of Pamilics) into that condition of content- 
ment and confidence which an assured future for their loved on«s natur- 
ally induces. Many a man may now be met with who, if this subject is 
broached, will say: ‘“ But for insurance, I had been dead long ago; borne 
down with care and uncertainty respecting my loved ones ; seeing my sons 
and daughters grow up with no outlook for comfort and support after my 
death, and contemplating my wife a penniless and friendless widow, as 
soon as disease or death had seized upon me, on whom they all depended. 
Insurance has brightened my life, has filled me with the contentment of 
security, and has thus kept disease at bay. I walk erect and confident 
through life, because I know thzt when life ends with me, my family will be 
placed beyond the reach of want. If, on the other hand, I live to a certain 
age—which, of course, is not a disagreeable idea—I shall receive a sum of 
money wherewith to retire frora the exertions and hazards of active busi- 
ness life.” 

Protably 3,000,000 persons in this country, mostly of the dependent 
classes, are hopefully resting their future happiness upon the firm founda- 
tion afforded by life insurance policies. Many a wife rejoices in the 
prudent provision made by a loving husband for her night of sorrow, when 
that husband’s strong arm shall no longer interpose to shield off want, or 
his now active brain cease to supply the daily support. Many a little one, 
unconscious of the obligation, owes to the same affectionate forethought 
its certainty of maintenance, education and social position. The half mil- 
lion and more policyholders, whose claims are in turn presented, by death, 
to the various companies, become, from this standpoint, the bestowers of 
a train of blessings which will entail happiness for years to come not only 
upon their individual families, but upon the nation as well, When it is con- 
sidered that the life insurance companies of the country have actually dis- 
tributed during the past ten years not far from $270,000,000 among their 
constituents for losses and claims; and that the larger part of this vast 
sum has gone to supply the wants of the really destitute, or to supplement 
the insufficient stipends of dependent widows and orphans, it requires 
small effort of the imagination to grasp the conviction that such a full 
and overflowing fountain of beneficence is subordinate to no other earthly 
influence in the great work of diminishing the sum of human misery and 
of gladdening the hearts of the otherwise hopeless and unhappy. 

It is notoriously the fact that comparatively few of the merchants, me- 
chanics and active workers of our cities leave behind them at death a 
sufficiency of property for the maintainance of their widows and children. 
Now, although this really is the actual experience of a majority of families, 
it is not necessarily nor unavoidably so. There is, within every man’s 
reach, the preventive of all this misery ; and, if he will not avail himself 
of its benefits, he has no right to expect sympathy for his destitute family 
—it might almost be said that he has no claim himself to their r tful 
memory or their sorrowing tears. When so paltry a sum as a dollar a 
week will secure two thousand dollars to his widow or his children, no 
man acts honorably or justly who withholds it, upon whatever pretext. 
Life insurance is the privilege of all, but it takes on the form of a manifest 
duty in the case of most of the husbands and fathers of America; and its 
claims should have prompt and practical recognition from thousands 
whose families may, perchance, owe vo their father’s procrastination or 
folly a life of sorrow, poverty and crime, The subject presents itself, 
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therefore, to every reflecting mind as worthy of serious consideratiou, 
And in no respect is Charles Lamb’s quaint axiom that ‘‘ presents endear 
absents”” more true than in its application to the holiday gift of a life in- 
surance policy which shall by-and-by endear an absent one in a most 
special sense.—Review. 





MATRIMONIAL INSURANCE. 


T was a brilliant mind that conceived the idea of a marriage dowry as- 
sociation, constructed on the lives of a mutual aid or life insurance 
company. The scheme promised money, for everybody gets married once 
or twice, and feels the need of having some money to buy cooking-stoves 
and marbled-top tables with. It was certain to receive the benediction 
of the clergy, for it encouraged matrimony, and nothing is so distressing 
to a clergyman as the sight of bachelors and maids who have passed the 
age when marriage is permitted by the law. Life and fire insurance com- 
panies had been successful ; they had been followed by accident and sick- 
ness insurance companies, steam-boiler insurance companies, plate-glass 
insurance companies live stock insurance companies, and several otner 
kinds of insurance companies. Why not a matrimonial insurance com- 


a 4 
ere is just one difference between the latter and all the others: those 
insure men against things that they deem evils, and which they try to 
avoid ; this insures men and women against a thing that, in spite of the 
cynics, every man and woman wants to do, and does at the first satisfac- 
tory opportunity. The difference may be deemed small, but it is quite 
enough to give promise of widely different results. Men are not in the 
habit of killing themselves, setting their houses on fire, smashing their 
plate glass, and exploding their boilers intentionally, or getting them- 
selves injured. If they were, corporations would soon have to stop in- 
suring them against these various casualities. On the other hand, the 
habit of matrimony is well established, and the fewer obstacles there are 
in the way of it the more willit be indulged in. The result of the attempt 
to carry on a matrimonial insurance business has resulted just as fire in- 
surance would if every man who insured his property went straightway 
and burned it down in order to get the money; if every man who took 
out a life policy at once committed suicide ; if every man who insured his 
boiler thereupon locked the safety valve, cut off the water supply, and 
filled the fire-box with tar barrels. Indiana is believed to be the spot 
where matrimonial insurance was, if not invented, at least adopted with 
the most enthusiasm. Dowry associations were formed in several locali- 
ties. Every single person in the vicinity took out a policy for which he, 
or she, invested a dollar or two, and then took steps in the direction of 
the altar with a view of getting five hundred or a thousand dollars out of 
the association. It was the old game of getting something for nothing, and of 
course those who came first were well served, and those who came later 
were not served at all, because there was not enough to go around. The 
organization of the dowry associations has had a wonderful effect in stim- 
ulating matrimony. Young men who had long been deterred from the 
holy state by the lack of the money necessary to buy a suit of clothes and 
two railroad tickets at once discovered 
‘*A first-rate opportunity 

To get married with impunity, 

And indu'ge in the felicity 

Of unbounded domesticity.” 

It was not a hundred dollars that they needed ; it was only two dollars, 
the price of admission to a dowry association, and two dollars can be 
borrowed by anyone. Young ladies who had been compelled through 
paternal impecuniosity to set the time of the marriage ceremony at a 
remote date had only to invest a dollar or two in a dowry associa- 
tion to feel assured that, so soon as the minister had done his work, the 
price of a trousseau would be promptly handed over by the secretary of 
the association. Consequently, there has been a perfect epidemic of 
matrimony. The amount of marrying and giving in marriage in Indiana 
has made the contrast between that state and the state of happiness be- 
yond the grave even more marked than ever. County clerks have had 
to work day and night to issue licenses. Ministers’ wives have led whole 
congregations of women to thank God that they did not care for mere 
clothes. The appearance of the wife of a moderately successful minister 
has been neat but not gaudy, while the wives of those ministers who enjoyed 
the reputation of being particularly elegant marriers have worn clothes that 
the wife of a bank cashier in whom the directors had absolute confidence 
might have looked at with envy. 

But, in the vulgar though vigorous language of Indiana, the bottom has 
fallen out of the whole business. Dowry associations have found it nec- 
essary to suspend payments because all their members were getting mar- 
ried at once, and the one thing needful for the continued existence of 
such an association is a large class of members who will not marry, but 
who will go on year after year cheerfully paying the assessments made 
whenever a member weds. As none of the members were willing to re- 
main single for the sake of helping others to revel in the bosoms of iami- 
lies, and as no one would think of paying any assessments after marriage, 
the associations are suspending, the brides are weeping, the young hus- 
bands are using language that they shouldn’t and the wives of Indiana 
ministers will have to wear their old clothes this winter, and for some 
time to come, as they will have to wait till the school children of to-da 
are old enough to marry before they can hope that matrimony will be suf- 
ficiently common to make fees a considerable source of income.—Chicago 
Times. 


‘volves the denial of the other. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Provincial Rights as Against Federal Centralization. 


THE recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council, of England, sustaining the Provincial jurisdiction of Ontario, has been 
already announced in these columns. The opinion of the high court commands 
atfention in two important points ; 1, touching the broad question as to the rela 
tions of insurance with the regulation of trade and commerce; 2, in particular ref- 
erence to the authority of Ontario Province to require insurance companies to in- 
sert in their policies, in ink of difterent color from the body of the policy itself, 
words indicating variations from the statuary conditions, when such conditions con- 
tained in the policy may be at variance with the sc .edule prescribed by the pro- 
vincial Jaws. The decision was rendered on the appeal of the Citizens Insurance 
Company of Canada vs Parsons, and the Queen Insurance Company vs Parsons. 
The authority of the Ontario legislature to pass an Act imposing a schedule of pol- 
icy conditions on all fire insurance companies in the Province is fully established. 
The following are brief extracts from the text of the decision: 


A question was raised which led to much discussion in the Courts below and at 
this Bar, viz., whether the business of insuring buildings against fire was a trade. 
This business, when carried on for the sake of profit, may no doubt, in some sense 
of the word, be called a trade. But contracts of indemnity made by insurers can 
scarcely be considered trading contracts, nor were insurers who made them held to 
be ‘‘ traders” under English bankruptcy laws; they have been made subject to 
those laws by special description. Whether the business of fire insurance properly 
falls within the description of ‘‘a trade"’ must, in their Lordships’ view, depend 
upon the sense in which that word is used in the particular statute to be construed ; 
but in the present case their Lordships do not find it necessary to rest their decision 
on the narrow ground that the business and pursuance is not a trade. 

The words ‘‘ regulation of trade and commerce,” in their unlimited sense are suf- 
ficiently wide if uncontrolled by the context and other parts of the Act, to include 
every regulation of trade ranging from political arrangements, in regard to trade 
with foreign Governments, requiring the sanction of Parliament, down to minute 
rules for regulating particular trades. Buta consideration of the Act shows that 
the words were not used in this unlimited sense.* * ‘‘ Regulation of trade and 
commerce’ may have been used in some such sense as the words “‘ regulations of 
trade "’ in the Act of Union between England and Scotland (6 Anne, c. rr) and 
as these words have been used in other Acts of State, Article V., of the Act of Un- 
ion, enacted that all the subjects of the United Kingdom should have “ full free- 
dom and intercourse of trade and navigation "’ to and from all places in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies; and Article VI. enacted that all parts of the United 
Kingdom from and after the Union should be under the same ‘‘ prohibitions, re- 
strictions, and regulations of trade.” Parliament has at various times si:ce the 
Union passed laws affecting and regulating specific trades in one part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom only, without it being supposed that it infringed the articles of Union. 

Thus the Acts i. regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors notoriously vary in 
the two Kingdoms. So with regard to Acts relating to bankruptcy, and various 
other matters. 

Construing, therefore, the words ‘‘ regulation of trade and commerce” by the 
various aids to their interpretation above suggested, they would include political 
arrangements in regard to trade requiring the sanction of Parliament, regulation of 
trade in matters of intro-Provincial concern, and it may be that they would include 
general regulation of trade affecting the whole Dominion. Their Lordships ab- 
stain on the present occasion from any attempt to define the limits of the authority 
of the Dominion Parliament in this direction, It is enough for the decision of the 
present case to say that, in their view, its authority to legislate for the regulation 
of trade and commerce does not comprehend the power to regulate by legislation 
the contracts of a particular business or trade, snch as the business of a fire insur- 
ance, in a single Province, and therefore that its legislative authority does not in 
the present case conflict or compete with the property and civil rights assigned to 
the Legislature of Ontario by No. 13 of section 92. Having taken this view of the 
present case, it becomes unnecessary to consider the question how far the general 
power to make regulations of trade and commerce, when competently exercised by 
the Dominion Parliament, might legally modify or affect property and civil rights 
in the Provinces, or the legislative power of the Provinces, or the legislative power 
of the Provincial Legislatures in relation to those subjects: questions of this kind, 
it may be observed, arose and were treated of by members of this board in the cases 
of L’Union St. Jacques de Montreal v. Belisle, L. R.6 P. C. 31, and Cushing v. 
Dupuy, L. R.5, appeal cases, 400. - ’ ~ 

Mr. Justice T'aschereau, in the course ofhis vigorous judgment, sought to place the 
plaintiff in the action against the Citizens’ Company in adilemma. He thinks that 
the assertion of the right of the Province to legislate with regard to the contracts of 
insurance companies amounts to a denial of the right of the Dominion Parliament 
to do so, and that this is in effect to deny the right of that Parliament to incorporate 
the Citizens’ Company, so that the plaintiff was suing a non-existent defendant. 
Their Lordships cannot think that this dilemma is established. The learned judge 
assumes that the power of the Dominion Parliament to incorporate companies to 
carry on business in the Dominion is derived from one of the enumerated classes of 
subjects, viz.; ‘‘ the regulation of trade and commerce,” and then argues that if the 
authority to incorporate companies is given by this clause, the exclusive power of 
regulating them must also be given by it, so that the denial of the one power in- 
But, in the first place, it is not necessary to rest the 
authority of the Dominion Parliament to incorporate companies on the specific and 
enumerated power. The authority would belong to it by its general power over all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned exclusively to the + ~4 
latures of the Provinces, and the only subject on this head assigned to the Pro- 
vincial legislature being ‘‘ the incorporation of companics with Provincia! objects,’ 
it follows that the incorporation of companies for objects other than Provincial falls 
within the general ers of the Parliament of Canada. But it by no means fol- 
lows (unless, indeed, the view of the learned judge is right as to the scope of the 
words ‘‘ the regulation of trade and commerce’’) that because the Dominion Parlia- 
ment had alone the right to create a corporation to carry on business throughout 
the Dominion that it alone has the right to regulate its contracts in each of the 
Provinces, Suppose the Dominion Parliament were to incorporate a company, 
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other things, to purchase and hold lands throughout Canada in 
mortmain, it could scarcely be contended, if such a company were to carry on busi- 
ness in a Province where a law against holding land in mortmain prevailed (each 
Province having exclusive legislative power over ‘‘ property and civil rights in the 
Province "’) that it could hold land in that Province in contravention of the Provin- 
cial legislature ; and if a company were incorporated for the sole pusposs of pur- 
chasing and holdin land in the Dominion it might happen that it could do no bus- 
iness in any part of it, by reason of ali the Provinces having passed Mortmain Acts, 
though the corporation would still exist and preserve its status as a corporate body. 

On the best consideration they have been able to give the arguments addressed 
to them and to the judgments of the learned judges in Canada, their Lordships 
have come to the conclusion that the Act in question is valid. 


with power, amon 





Vital Statistics of New York City for 1881, with Comparisons. 
THE records of the Bureau of Vital Statistics show that during the 
past year there were reported 38,609 deaths, 26,130 births, 10,076 marriages, and 
2,462 still-births. The deaths recorded number 6,672 over the preceding year, and, 
on an estimated population of 1,242,543, would give a death-rate of 31.07 per 1,000, 
the highest in a number of years. The following are the statistics for each month: 




















. Mar- Still- 
MonrTH, Deaths. Births. viages. | births. 
January .-.----------------------------------- 3,138 2,387 Joo 212 
February ........-.2.-.--.-------secceeoseneee 2,826 2,050 670 191 
March ......----------------+---0+--0--+-+-+-- 35141 2,395 858 19% 
April ....------------------+ .+-------+---++---- 35315 IY 75° 195 
AY ------------ 2-2 -- 22-22 oe een enn neeeeee--- 3,206 1,93" g18 237 
fine ee 2,954 2,050 95° 209 
a ee 4,378 2,087 735 219 
y ees 31586 2.449 709 19 
September . 31294 1,988 827 17) 
October... 2,904 2,320 1,027 206 
November . < 2,843 2,279 1,072 227 
December... -.02-cc ecco ccccccecenesccecccese 3.224 2,296 860 204 
Total .....222 2-22-20 ene nee n ene ecee eno 38,609 26,130 10,076 2,462 

















The following is a comparative table of the chief causes of deeth for the past 
four years : 

























| | 
1881. | 1880. | 1879. 1878 
| } 
38,609 31,937 | 28,342 27,008 
13,589 | 9573 | 7,994 7,648 
7,846 | 6,974 | 6,416 6,436 
13,728 12,122 | 11,079 10,213 
2,141 1,949 1,848 1,761 
PRED snag nctenaissevsncnonsessvessouseeneen 1,305 | 1,319 1,005 1,0To 
QTIIOE occ cwceccscsuccnescoseeseoccncnseces 45° | 32 | 25 2 
ED S2c-0nccsscncncausevbet ener eneeienmnes | 424 479 | 244 272 
IRs nncc canccesesseccessenssessocncenese 1,948 618 | = 1,477 1,099 
eee 2,237 | 1,390 | 71 1,007 
"ee ‘ 1,042 | gro | 522 
Whooping cough... 286 277 | 537 382 
Erysipelas ......., . 183 17t | 145 145 
Typhus fever......... 160 3 4 4 
EE SN osnnascinscsicsccsesanenensnses “346 241 178 245 
IID: «anion apmatene conmnunnie wer 555 470 390 361 
I or cd scicnts tocieic is griensnnndnailny dtalghtiiied aa I 2 pacha 
DNR: obs cinencecencae ceeneboucces 427 4°7 359 300 
Coretro-epinal fever... ..,..-...cccccceccenccee 45t 170 108 97 
Diarrheal diseases, al] ages.......--.---------- 4,265 3,947 2,965 2,04 
Diarrheal diseases, under 5 years a 3,690 3,469 2,592 2,5 
Alocheteth......ccccoue 251 219 198 127 
Rheumatism and gout- 201 183 171 140 
MOET nn cnen conc once ccna sccccecccesccccceccs 7o2 659 572 570 
SII 5 i ninccon spies isaesuinbannntieeis 5304 4,706 45343 4,466 
DEED ccidtni. cactchensecnuuhcapie tne agen 1,502 1,375 1,263 1,184 
SS ERE omit wee 3.232 2,822 2.554 2y 
SE CN nn ack cnadireccdeuadebubntee 1,272 1,153 X41 1,068 
Merasmus and scrofula...............-.------. 389 720 646 588 
eg EEE 771 617 609 604 
NS seh praicihnsisncieninkes Wash sindtialat 805 621 568 62 
Convuisions. 757 731 666 630 
poplexy ........... 539 516 489 447 
Sunstroke li 134 116 I 52 
All nervous and brain diseases......-.-.- 35279 2,788 244 2,410 
Bright's disease of the kidneys...........------ 1,615 1,418 1, 1,161 
ne EE A 93 4° 39 DS 
suicides ee RE CR 1 152 117 I 
DPE itebientcandcdbndedlegitnodecsdetcas 1 238 149 185 
Death of children under 1 year..........------- 9,642 8,725 7571 7,101 
Death of children under 2 years.........------- 13,141 11,720 10,088 9,716 
Death of children under 5 years........-------- 17,437 14,650 12,778 12,410 
Persons over 70 years............---0- indiana! 2,220 2,061 1,909 1,717 

















The number of deaths in public institutions was 7126; in houses in which three 
or less families live, 9432; in tenement-houses, 21,240; in hotels and boarding- 
houses, 372; in streets and rivers, 439. The average morality per 1000 on an esti- 
mated population of 1,242,543 for the year is 3107, against 26.47 in 1880, 25 08 in 
1879, 24.93 in 1878, and 24.50 in 1877. Of the dead, 8406 were married and 4101 
were single, and 3616 were either widows or widowers; 3752 coroners’ inquests 
were reported, and 617 bodies were used by the medical colleges for anatomical 
Purposes. , 

The total number of suicides recorded was 164, of which 130 were men and 34 
women. In January there were 8, February 5, March 13, April 13, May 27, June 





6, July 16, August 17, September 15, October 16, November 13, and December 15. 
The nativity of those who committed suicide was as follows: Ireland, 28; Germany 

77; France, 5; Austria and Bohemia, 5; Italy, 3; Russia, 2; England, 6; Belgium, 
Canada, Scotland, and Cuba, 1 each; United States, 20, and the nativity of the 
others was not ascertained. The chief modes of suicide were as follows: By 
drowning, 8; shooting, 48; hanging, 33, poisoning, 30, viz., by Paris green, 13 ; 
opiates, 7; arsenic, 4; prussiates of potash, 1 ; corrosive poison, 1; sulphuric acid, 
1; carbolic acid, 2, and bichromate of potash, 1; by cutting and stabbing, 18 ; 
jumped from windows, 13; setting clothes on fire, 1; suffocated by gas, 3. Three 
of the suicides occurred in Central Park, r in Mount Morris Park, and 1 in Wash- 
ington Park, 6 oceurred in hotels, and 3 in prison. Among those who committed 
suicide were one girl of 13 years, a youth of 18, and a man 78 years of age. 

The following is a return of the homicides, of those accidentally suffocated, and 
of those accidentally poisoned. 

Homicides—By blows, 18; cuts and stabs, 13; shot wounds, 25; strangulation, 
3; thrown from window, 1 ; kicks, 3; setting fire to clothes, 1. Total, 64. 

Accidentally Suffocated—At fires, 8; by gas, 11; overlaid in bed, 13; swallowing 
hard substance, 3; falling into privy, 1. Total 36. 

Accidentally Poisoned—By opiates, 10; lead, 9; hydrate of chloral, 3; chloroform, 
1; oxalic acid, 2; carbolic acid, 2; muriatic acid, 1; chlorate of potash, 2; brandy, 
1. Total, 31. 

During the year 68 persons were burned to death, 47 scalded to death, 166 were 
drowned, and 15 came to their deaths by accidental shot wounds; 93 persons were 
run over and killed, of whom 35 were by steam railroads, 29 by horse cars, and 29 
by other vehicles. 

Of the total number of births 13,349 were male and 12,781 female. Five of the 
mothers were under 15 years of age, and three were over 50. One was but 13 
years and 10 months when she became a mother. Of the fathers, 472 were over 
50, and 58 were under 20. The nativity of the parents were as follows: Germany, 
8643 fathers and 7061 mothers ; Ireland, 4056 fathers and 4169 mothers; United 
States, 8281 fathers and 10,784 mothers.” Of the marriages, 2109 brides were Ger- 
man, 664 Irish, and 5336 American, and other nationalities, 1967. Of the bride- 
grooms, 2726 were German, 658 Irish, 4477 American and 2ars{other nationalities 

The deaths of the following alleged centenarians were recorded : 

Eleanor Williams, 104 years, New Brunswick, widow. 

Magdalena Schreckler, 104 years, France, widow. 

Mina Moss, ror years, Holland, widow. 

Henrietta Tiews, 100 years, Germany, widow. 

Louis Penba, 102 years, Holland, widower. 

Catharine Haviland, 100 years, New York, widow. 

Lauty Brannigan, 100 years, Ireland, married. 

Bridget Freeman, 104 years, Ireland, widow. 

Margaret Holey, 103 years, Ireland, widow. 

Julia Noian, 110 years, Ireland, widow. 

Lawrence Heines, 103 years, Ireland, married. 

John Zimmer, 106 years, Germany, widower. 

*James Rielly, 100 years, Ireland, married. 

Mary Carroll, 100 years, Ireland, widow. 

Jane Ball (colored), 100 years, Virginia, single. 

Edward Fitzpatrick, 104 years, Ireland, widow. 

Rachel Conklin, 100 years, New Jersey, widow. 

The following table shows the vital statistics since 1869: 











. Mar- Stili- 
YEAR. Deaths. | Births. ot . | births 
yr 4 eee enen cccenenceccn ewes coc eens econ ess eeee 25,167 13.947 8,695 2,215 
TINO ccccccctccssenscossusesuseuse- cncecescooses 27,°75 14,524 Y 2,2 
soldat | bieqgd | a1e76 
22,068 ga 2,322 
22,683 871 2,312 
25.747 8 2,261 
23,013 7,595 2,274 
23,744 7,099 4 
aaa 7.129 2,1 
25. , 2,192 
25,57 ie | ~- 4 
27 9,002 2, 
26,130 10,076 2,462 




















There were reported at the Sanitary Bureau during the year the following cases 
of contagious diseases: Scarlet fever, 7,318; diphtheria, 5,265; typhus fever, 967; 
typhoid fever, 568; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 565 , measles, 3,110, and smaill-pox, 
1,341. 





Mortality Ratios. 
THE National Board of Health Bulletin for December 10, contains a 
tabular report of the mortality in the principal cities of the United States for the 
thirteen weeks ending April 2, 1881, which presents some facts of interest. 
The total population of the cities from which reports are given is 8,3%5,100, and 





* Rielly burned to death his clothes taking fire from a pipe which he had been smok- 
tag, NRL be bad palin Mio petkat cuban axtiagal ng the cohen. 
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the total number of deaths, 48,144, representing an annual death rate pes thousand 
of 23.2. The highest death rate belongs to Memphis, being at the rate of 41.5 per 
thousand; the mortality among the whites being at the rate of 33.7 and among the 
colored 51.1. The principal cause of this mortality in the various cities is con- 
sumption, which gives a death rate of 3.38 per thousand, and the next is pneumonia, 
giving a death rate of 2.35 per thousan4. 

Taking the cities of over one hundred thousand inhabitants the annual death 
rate per thousand represented by the mortality of these thirteen weeks, is as follows : 

Boston, 26.1; Providence, 20.2; New York, 30.6; Brooklyn, 23.9; Buffalo, 17.3’ 
Philadelphia, 23.8 ; Pittsburgh, 22.8; District of Columbia, 24.1; New Orleans, 
29.6; Louisville, 20.7; Cincinnati, 20.9; Detroit, {18.9; St. Louis, 21.4; San 
Francisco, 17.7. 

The city of Baltimore is conspicuous by its absence from this table, as the health 
officer of that city refuses to accept the census statement of the population, and in 
place thereof substitutes an estimate of his own which is considerable larger and 
thus correspondingly reduces the ratio of the mortality. It must be borne in mind 
that these figures relate to last spring and not to the present time. 

If we take the thirteen weeks ending November 26, taking the same cities the 
figures are as follows: Boston, 25.4; Providence, 17.7; New York, 29.9; Brooklyn, 
26.3; Buffalo, 34.6; Philadelphia, 21.7; Pittsburgh, 30.1; District of Columbia, 
26.4; New Orleans, 25.1; Cincinnati, 21.4; Cleveland, 26.8; Chicago, 26.0; Mil- 
waukee, 23.1; San Francisco, 17.4. 





Rats Causing Danger of Fire. 


IN making some repairs in a private house heated with a low pressure 
steam apparatus, a Mr. C. W. Baltimore had occasion to take up a piece of floor- 
ing through which the steam pipes passed. The wood work around these pipes 
was not protected as it should have been with tin. He found by the “litter” left 
there that it was the rendezvous in cold weather for rats, attracted by the warmth 
of the pipes. Mr. Baltimore was somewhat surprised to find a large quantity of 
matches also in close contact with the pipes and scattered around in the space 
between the floor and ceiling. Upon inquiring of the family he found they were 
in the habit of having matches in an open tin box on the shelf in the kitchen 
directly under the radiator to which these pipes were connected, and that they 
‘had noticed that the servants used a large quantity of matches; more, in fact, 
than scemed necessary.” 

The above is suggestive, according to Mr. Baltimore: 

1. Of the love of rats for phosphorus. 

2. Of the carelessness of leaving matches where rats can get at them, and the 
liability of blaming other people for our own delinquencies and thoughtlessness. 

3. Of the shiftless manner in which the pipes were put up. 

4. Of the liability of the rats during some of their ‘‘ brigade drills,” accidentally 
scratching, and firing some of the matches, setting the wood work on fire (for 
matches and wood were as dry as tinder) its finding vent around the pipes, and 
the declaration of some not over-intelligent fire inspector, that ‘‘the steam pipes 
set the fire,” when in fact the only agency they had in the case was the attracting 
of the rats by their genial warmth. 


” 





Thompson vs. Knickerbocker Life. 


JoHN Y. THOMPSON insured his life with the Knickerbocker Insur- 
ance Company for $5000 on January 24, 1870. Part of the premium, it was 
stipulated, should be received in note, being an annuai credit on loan. The policy 
contained a condition that an omission to pay the annual premium on or before 
twelve o’clotk noon on the day designated for the payment thereof, or that the fail- 
ure to pay at maturity any note or indebtedness (other than the annual credit or 
loan) for premium or interest due under the policy or contract, should cause the 
policy to be void without notice to any party or parties interested. On the death 
of the assured in November, 1874, the company refused to pay the policy, and 
Ruth E. Thompson, wife of the assured and beneficiary, sued to recover. The de- 
fendant set up that the said annual premium was not paid on or before the 24th day 
of January, 1874, and that time was given for the payment of the premium upon 
the condition named in a certain note given by the assured. For the payment of 
the premium the company had taken certain promissory notes of Thompson, The 
company further claimed that the note was not paid when it became due in Octo- 
ber, 1874. The defence claimed that the policy was renewed on the 24th of Jaii- 
uary, 1874, and continued in force until January, 1875. Claim was also made that 
the payment of the note at maturity was not a condition precedent as alleged; that 
Thompson had the money in hand ; was ready and willing and intended to pay the 
note, but that before maturity he was taken violently ill, and before and at the time 
the same fell due was in bed, prostrated by disease, and in this condition remained 
until be died; that during all this time he was incapable of attending to his busi- 
ness and was non compos mentis ; that the existence of said note was not known to 
the plaintiff's wife. The plaintiff averred that it was the custom of the company 
not to demand punctual payment on the day when the obligation became due, 





The United States Supreme Court, where the case was carried, in error, sustains 
the company with the following decision : 


But a fatal objection to the entire case set up by the plaintiff is, that payment of 
the premium note in question has never been made or tendered at any time. ‘There 
might possibly be more plausibility in the plea of former indulgence and days of 
grace allowed, if payment had been tendered within the limited period of such in- 
dulgence. But this has never been done. The plaintiff has, thercfore, failed to 
make a case for obviating and superseding the forfeiture of the policy, even if the 
circumstances relied on had been cufficiently favorable to lay the ground forit. A 
valid excuse for not paying promptly on that particular day, is a different thing 
from an excuse for not paying at all. 

Courts do not favor cleaves, but they cannot avoid enforcing them when the 
party by whose default they are incurred cannot show some good and stable 
ground in the conduct of the other party, on which to base a reasonable excuse for 
the default. We think that no such ground has been shown in the present case, 
and that it does not come up to the line of any of the previous cases referred to, in 
which the excuse has been allowed. Wedo not accept the position that the pay- 
ment of the annual premium is a condition precedent to the continuance of the policy. 
That is untrue. It is a condition subsequent only, the non-performance of which 
may incur a forfei:ure of the policy, or may not, according to the circumstances. It 
is always open for the insured to show a waiver of the condition or a course of con- 
duct on the part of the insurer which gave him just and reasonable ground to infer 
that a forfeiture would not be exacted. But it must be a just and reasonable 
ground ; one on which the assured has a right to rely. 

The judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 





The Martin Electric Wire Conducting Company of Chicago. 


The great obstacle to electricity for lighting purposes seems to be the 
danger attendant upon the stringing of the wires. This hazard has been pro- 
nounced so great by underwriters that rates on buildings where electricity is used 
for lights have been very largely increased. The Martin Electric Wire Conduct- 
ing Company propose to so insulate these electric wires that the danger of fire 
from them shall be greatly decreased or entirely done away with. Their plan of 
insulation has been highly complimented by Marshal Swenie and Prof. Barrett, of 
the Chicago Fire Department, and by many others among the best electricians of 
the country. Several of the Chicago Underwriters have taken stock in the new 
company, whose capital is $1,000,000. The headquarters of the company are at 
No. 78 LaSalle street, Chicago. 





Changes in Statement Forms. 


A PARAGRAPH in THE SPECTATOR of last week, relative to the making 
out of annual statements, excited considerable inquiry among managers of com- 
panies. To ascertain precisely what change was intended, we addressed a letter to 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance John A. McCall, and append his answer 
together with the form for reporting ‘‘ Income during the year” that will be insisted 


upon, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I am in receipt of yours of 30th with slip from this week's SPECTATOR relating to 
uncollected premium account. I suppose the discussion of the matter grows out of 
the amendment to the fire blank adopted at the last insurance convention. I 
enclose the form as approved. I have no knowledge of having said anything on 
the subject, except in a letter to one of the Hartford companies saying this depart- 
ment would require the returns for the year as cailed for in the new blank. 

JOHN A, MCCALL, 
Deputy Superintendent, 


The following is the form for reporting ‘‘ Income during the year :” 


Gross premiums and bills in course of collection at close of last previous year, as 
shown by that year’s statement. 

Deduct amount of same not collected. 

Net collected. 

Gross premiums on risks written and renewed during the year, as shown in risk 
and premium exhibit. 

Total. 

Deduct premiums and bills in course of collection at this date. 

Entire premiums collected during the year. 

Deduct reinsurance, rebate, abatement, and return premiums. 

Net cash actually received for premiums (carried out). 

Received for interest on bonds and mortgages. 

Received for interest and dividends on stocks and bonds, collateral loans, and 
from all other sources. 

Income, received from all other sources, viz: Rents, etc. 
‘ oan premiums (less five per cent) received for perpetual fire risks (carried 
inside. 

Received for calls on capital. For increased capital. 

Aggregate amount of income actually received during the year in cash, 





Fire Department Statistics for the past year. 


ACCORDING to the record of the fire department, the losses by fire 
last year were greatly in excess of those of 1880. The sum of the losses for 1881 is 
in round numbers $5,800,000; the total in 1880 was $3,183,440. Had it not been 
for the heavy losses incurred by the burning of the Morrell warehouse, the bonded 
warehouse in South street, and the two recent fires in Broadway, the total would 
have been less than $2,000,000. The loss by the first is estimated at $1,000,000; 
that by the bonded warehouse at $2,000,000; and those by the Broadway fires at 
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$1,000,000, Nearly 70 per cent of the entire loss for the year resulted from these 
four disastrous fires, three of which occurred in the last month, . 

An examination of the reco:ds, for previous years shows that the first year under 
the present system (1866) was more disastrous in point of the amount ot property 
destroyed than any year that has followed. The losses for that year, from 796 fires, 
amounted to $6,428,000. The next year showed little improvement, the sum of 
the losses being $5,711,000. This amount was reduced by nearly $1,500,000 in 
1868. From 1869 to 1873 the yearly loss was usually less than $2,500,000. After 
1874, when the total loss was $4,022,640, there was not a disastrous year until 1879, 
when the total reached $5,671,580. The number of fires in the last sixteen years 
has varied from 796 to 1783 yearly. That there are so many more fires now than 
formerly is accounted for by the fact that the city has grown rapidly and has been 
made to include the di-trict above Harlem. In 1866 there were fifty-two companies 
with 592 men; now there are sixty-five companies with nearly 800 men. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the system is obtained when it is known that the 
department has telegraph w'res through 268 miles of streets, and about 700 alarm 
boxes. There is an execu'ive staff of eighteen. There are twelve chiefs of bat- 
talion, 133 company officers, and about 800 uniformed men. The apparatus of the 
Department cons‘sts of about 30 steam engines, hose tenders, fire extinguishers, 
wrecking trucks, hook and ladder trucks, fuel wagons, hose carriages and chemical 
The Commissioners also have charge of the Bureau of Combustibles 
and of the inspection of buildings. It isdesigned to establish a company on Black- 
well’s Island for the better protection of the public institutions there. There has 
been an engine on the island, but much time is lost in gettimg men across the 
river. It is also proposed to p ocure another fire boat, as the one in use has done 
good service at fires along the river front. About the only other addition to be 
made to the facilities of the department will be a large supply wagon, which will 
be stationed in Stone street. It will carry all sorts of supplies except ladders. 

A table showing the number of fi es for each year since 1866, and the sum of the 
losses for each yecr, is given herewith : 


engines. 











No. of Aggregate 
Fires. Loss. 


No. of | Aggregate 
Year. Fires. OSS. 











796 | $6,428,000 1,355 $1,430,306 








873 5,711,000 1,41 2,472.5. 
. 749 | 43342,000 1,382 3,851,273 
k +50 2,696,393 1,450 3,210,695 
| 964 | 2,120,212 1,054 1,884,505 
-| 1,258 | 1,227,356 1,551 5,671,580 
-| 1,649 2,891,818 1,783 3,183,440 
1,470 | 422,640 1,780 5,800,000 





The following is a summary of the buildings erected in this city last year, or in 
cc urse of erection, and their cost : 



































| 2 | . 
Crass or BuiLpiNcs. | No. —— + Crass or Buitpincs. | No. | ae 
; . | 
First class dwellings...... | 798 | $18,482,550 ||Schools...... ............ 6) 179,000 
Second class dwellings....| 159 607,856 ||Churches sched daoel 6) $ ra ee 
French and English flats,.| 266 9,246,500 ||Public buildings. ......... 30 | 2,170,500 
aS EE 8 836,000 ||Stables................... 105 | 744,125 
Tenements and stores....| 166 efuiue Frame buildings ......... 113 | 475.460 
First class stcres.........| 41 294,200 ||W rkshops. ............. 92.235 
Second class stores........} 29 231,500 || Tenement houses.-....... 54 3,076,6c0 
Third class stores........ 48,250 — 
i hedddcieiiom aussi 24 4,309,200 a 2,421 | $47.784,57° 
ee 53 | 1,391,300 } 











The United States Life Insurance Company. 


THE United States Life, one of the best of New York’s life insurance 
companies, maintains its reputation for promptness in issuing the annual state- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1881. Last year the United States was 
the first life company to publish the annual statement, and it comes out this year 
promptly with the new year. The early appearance of this company’s figures in- 
dicates, if nothing else, that success attendeds the operation of the year, inducing 
an early exhibit of the total accomplishments of the twelve months. During the 
past year the assets of the United States Life have increased to $5,027,191, and the 
surplus as regards policyholders now amount to $841,011. The death losses and 
endowment claims of the year reached nearly a half million dollars. The manage- 
ment of the company may derive inspiration from the happy results of the recent 
past to urge them on to new achievements in the future. 





Some Late Insurance Decisions. 
NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM ON ACCOUNT OF DERANGEMENT. 

In the suit brought by the widow ef Frederick W. Klein against the New York 
Life Insurance Company, it was shown that the paymen's of premium had been 
made by Klein regularly for fifteen years, when becoming deranged, he stopped 
payment, The policy stipulated for a complete forfeiture in case the premiums 





were not promptly paid when dne. At Klein's death, the widow refusing to accept 
the surrender value offered, demanded the face of the policy. The United States 
Supreme Court has recently held that when the policy provides for a forfeiture in 
case the premium is not paid on a given day this is a ccntract by which the insured 
is strictly bound, and from whose terms he cannot depart withont incurring the 
stipulated penalti*s. The premiums must be ; rompily paid when they fall due or 
the policy forfeited, and neither sickness, ignorance, nor negligence on the part of 
the insured can save him or his representatives frcm the forfeiture and loss. 


STATE RIGHTS TO TAX FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


The New York Sup:eme Court, through Judge Westbrook, in the case of the 
People vs. The National Fire, New York, decided an important qu stion as to 
the authority of States taxing the premium receipts of fire insur nce companies, 
The decision makes it illegal for New York to tax premiums received for insurance 
upon property outside the State, no matter whether the insurance company be a 
corporation of New York or some other State. Insurance premiums upon goods 
imported from foreign {countries and stored in bonded warehouses are not subject 
to State taxation according to Judge Wes’brook's ruling. The action was brought 
against the Na‘ional Fire to recover eight-tenths of one per cent upon the entire 
amount of premiums received by it on its business in New York during the six 
months ending July 1, 1880, according to the act passcdin June of-that year. The 
curt rules that the act cannot b : so construed as to levy taxation on the receipts of 
jhe defendan’ during the five moi hs preceding its passage. Judge Westbrook 
has also decided in the negative th» claim set up by the State under the above act, 
that the National Fire, of Hartford, must pay to New York Srate a tax of eight- 
tenths of one per cent cn the gross earnings of the company in the State for the 
six months ending July 1, 1880. Both of th: above suits are important as test 
cases, one being against a New York company, the other against an outside insur- 
ance corporation. 


CO-OPERATIVES MUST PAY THE FACE OF THE POLICY. 


In the case of Mary Brown vs. the Reading Mu ual Aid Associ:tion, Judge 
Sassaman recently dec‘ded that co-operative Ife associati ns shguld te compelled 
to pay the full face value of the policies. The levying of a fro rata assessment 
upon the other members upon the dea‘h of a policyholder and handing over merely 
the sum thereby realized, was, in the opinion of the court, a prac’ice not to be en- 
couraged. The following was the text of the decision : 


‘In this case the declaration and copy of instrument in writing filed prima facie 
entitles the plaintiff to judgment for the amount of the policy. The affidavit of 
defence and the supplement thereto together with capias attached of the by-laws 
of defendants’ association and the application of plaintiff's insured husband to her 
use have no effect as matt: r of defense to tne obligation of the original con‘ract of 
insurance. In regard to the primary contract of insurance, as matter different 
from original contract, they would amount to subsequent legislation by the associa- 
tion through its board of directors tending, without notice, so far as is shown tous, 
to the insured, whereby the mutuality of his contract would be varied. Inasmuch 
as the law of all contracts mu-t be construedin accordance with the inh rent terms 
of the contract itself, what is attempted hee would be creating ex post facto law, 
impairing the obligation of contracts, whvch cannct be tolerated by the courts of 
law in this country. The | gal effect of dc ing what we are asked to do in this case 
would be making the court a party to the perpetration of a fraud, in saying that the 
contract was a very difterent thing from that indica'ed by the writing made as evi- 
dence of the contract at the time of its expiration. This rule is made absolute, 
and the prothonotary is directed to enter judgmen' for the amount of the policy 
with interest for 90 days after service «f mortuary notic>.” 


NOT A SUBJECT OF GENERAL AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION. 

District Court, Judge H. H. Brown, has just rendered an important decison of 
more than u u:l importance to insurance companies and vessel men, inasmuch as 
it settles a point not heretofore decided in court. The case referred to is that of 
Charles Bewick and others, owners of the propellor ‘‘ Alcona" vs. the Detroit Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, to recover fora general average contribution. 
The policy insured the propellor against loss and general average only, in the sum 
of $10,000. By a stipulation of fac’s it appeared that the propell \r ‘* Alcona,” with 
a cargo of 37,000 bushels of corn, on her way from Toledo to Buffalo, and while 
proceeding down the Maumee River, when on the ‘ange stakes, brought upon the 
bo tom, and was unable to get off without assistance; that she lay about twenty- 
feet outside of the channel ; that while she thus stranded it was deemed advisable to 
lighten her of a part of her cargo, and accordingly about 5,000 bushels were re- 
moved from the propellor to a barge, and the propellor was then floated by the as- 
sistance of the propellor ‘‘ Alpha" and certain tugs. It was shown that the pro- 
pellor was not in danger of total loss or serious damage to herself or cargo. She 
lay upon an even keel on a bank of clay, sand and mud, several miles from the 
mouth of the river, protected from the heavy winds and sea of the open lake, A 
rise in the water would have fl >a’ed her off without a:s'stance, and it was very im- 
probable that any such fall wou!d occur as would put her in serious peril. She lay 
a little distance from the channel and there was plenty of room for other craft to 
pass without fear of collision. The weather was good, and for all that appeared 
she was as safe as if lying at her own wharf. Judge Brown could not find the ex- 
istence of a usage of insurance companies to treat such expenditures as genera} 
average. In some instances such expenditures had been allowed, but a custom 
could not be proved by a few isolated cases. Judge Brown therefore decided that 
“* Where a vessel, in the course of her voyage, becomes stranded upon the bank of 
river or harbor, and the circumstances are such as to show that there is no danger 
to be apprehended from her lying there, the expense of getting her off is not a sub- 
ject of a general average contribution." —Detroit Post and Tribune. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


[ Thursday, 








MERE MENTION. 


—The death of Warren C. Abbe, insurance agent at Toms River, N. 
J., is announced, 


—There is a prospect of a change in the management of a certain 
foreign company in Chicago before long. 


—John E. Dow has been appointed agent at Portland, Me., of the 
Equitable Fire and Marine, of Providence. 


—Stevenson & Bond have been appointed Montrealgagents of the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


—The announcement is made of the promotion of Elisha Risley, 
General Agent, to be Superintendent of Agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 


—H. H. Duncklee, of No. 145 Broadway, New York, succeeds Henry 
E. Nitchie, who has retired from the insurance agency business to enter the storaga 
business. 

—Col. Colin Ford succeeds F. A. Hart (now vice-president of the 
Continental Life) as general agent of the AZtna Life Insurance Company, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 


—Among the insurance visitors in Hartford last week was William 
Macdonald, of Macdonald & Hawes, San Francisco, representative of the Scot- 
tish Union and National and Connecticut Fire. 


—Mackay & Hanes, who have one of the most attractive offices at 
Niagara Falls, is mentioned as doing a fire insurance business second in volume 
t> no other agency in that place. The firm represents a long list of large foreign 
and American companies. 


—Str. Louis has been an unprofitable city for fire insurance for several 
years past, but once in a whil- we find a company which has made money. The 
New Hampshire and the Amazon, through Holland & Pratt, show balances on the 
right side of respectable proportions. 


—The new building of the American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Baltimore, which the company has occupied recently, is a handsome structure, 
built in improved modern style. It is four stories high, over a basement, and is 
built of press brick, on an iron and grani e foundation. 


—E. S. Walker, recently appointed special agent and adjuster of 
the National Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, covers, in his jurisdiction, the 
States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, with Leadquarters at Des 
Moines. Mr. Walker is an energetic business man and an accomplished under- 
writer. 

—E. E. Ryan & Co., Western Managers of the Clinton and Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Companies, have appointed J.G Milligan, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Special Agent for lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Mr. Milligan is 
a gentleman of ability who will prove a valuable acquisition to the companies he 
now represents. 


—The last company which gave up the ghost with the dying year was 
the Columbia Fire, of New Ycrk, which has formally signified its intention of with- 
drawing from the field. The event was not unexpected, the company having of 
late years been very weak, retaining, but a nominal surplus. It was organized in 
1853, and retires with a capiral of $300,0c0. 

—The cheap gas known ss ozone is said by Professor Warder, of the 
Cincinna‘i University, to be composed of the following substances in proportionate 
parts: Moisture and volatile oi!, 0.26 per cent; sulphur, 93.67 per cent; fixed 
carbon, 4.63;"per cent;, loss, and carbonaceous matter expelled at a red heat, 1.35 
per cent.; ash, 0.09 percent. Toval, 100.00 per cent. 


—W. G. Wood, Chicago agent of the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, gives the following as his business for the Agricultural during the p ‘st three 
years,{1879, premiums $11,800; lcsses $175 ; 1880, $11,800; losses $625 ; 1881, prem- 
iums, $12,625; losses $288; total premiums $35,225, with losses of $1088. Is 
there a br tter record in the business ?_ The loss ratio is about three per cent. 


—Charles A. Eaton has again entered the local agency field at 
Minneapolis, forming a par.rership with L. H. Green, under the firm name of 
Green & Eaton. They will have the agency of the ten good companies repre 
sented hitherto by the former firm with which Mr. Green was connected. Mr. 
Eaton has for five years past been secretary ofthe St. Paul Fire and Marine. This 
office he has now resigned from. 

—The Hanover Fire Insurance Company has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, which is now payable on demand at the company’s office. 
The Hanover is always prompt with its dividends, which are paid trom the earn- 
ings of the preceding six months. The Hanover’s success is due, in no little 





measure, to the zeal of its president, B. S. Wolcott, who, now {ully!possessed of that 
ardor which springs from sound health, is untiring in his efforts to promote the 
company’s interest. 


—In leaving the Secretaryship of the Rockford Fire Insurance Com. | 
pany to go into other business, Miss Fannie A. Blinn has the testimony of that © 
company’s Board of Directors that during her long service she had at all times © 


shown herself most diligent and attentive to the Reckford’s business and interests; 


deserving commendation for the integrity, energy and capacity which she had al. © 


ways shown as secretary of that company. 


— Vice-Chancellor Amzi Dodd, who was appointed by Governor | 
Ludlow, ot New Jersey, last year under the new law creating an additional Vice. | 
It is under. | 


Chancellorship, has tendered his resignation to Chancellor Runyon. 
stood that Mr. Dodd will succeed Mr. Theodore Macknet as president of the 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, « f Newark, and that Mr. Macknet will be | 


elected treasurer. It is but a few weeks since Mr. Macknet, who was treasurer of 


the company, was elected president of the Mu’ual Benefit in place of Lewis C. © 
Grover, resigned. Mr. Dodd was forme. ly consulting actuary of the company, and 77 
He is well informed in regard to both J 
the theory and practice of hfe insurance, and is possessed of excellent administra- 7 
tive and executive ability. He is an old resident of New Jersey, and his name 7 


a recognized power in its management. 


will add strength to the Mutual Benefit. 


—C. T. Hopkins, President, and L. L. Bromwell, Vice President, of § 


the ‘‘Old California” Insurance Company, ot San Francisco, under the firm name 


of Hopkins & Bromwell, have been appointed General Agents for the Pacific 7 
Coast of the Union Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Christ Church, New | 


Zealand. The Union will be operated conjointly with the Old California on 
the Pacific Coast, and under the management of Hopkins & Bromwell its success 


on the Coast is assured. The subscribed capital of the Union is $10,000,000 with 7 


$375,000 paid up and an unlimited liability of shareholders. 'W. Devenish Meares, 


the general manager of the Company, af er spending several weeks in San Fran- © 
cisco, is makieg a short tour east of the moun ains on his way to London. He © 
From © 
We wish him a plea- § 


will visit Chicago, Cincinnati, New York and several other Eas‘ern cities. 
London he will return home via the Cape of Good Hope. 
sant voyage. 


—The Ohio Mutual Aid and Life Association (co-operative) issued 7 
Brewer assigned the | 
The policy © 


policies on the life of James Brewer, payable to himself. 
policies to persons uo relations of his. Brewer died soon after this. 
was con‘ested, and a statement of facts and papers were submitted to Insurance 
Superintendent Charles H. Moore, for decision. In determining the case, Super 


intendent Moore decided that the assignment of a co-operative certificate to a 7 


person not within the relationship to the insured named in the statute is unlawful, 


and the assignees of the certificates, being no relation to Brewer, could claim no § 


interest in the certificates. This has been decided by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the State vs. Mutual Relief Association (29 O. S. Report, 
399), the syllabus of which reads as follows: ‘‘ Such associations are not author- 
ized to provide for the payment of stipulated sums of money to persons other than 
the family or heirs of a deceased member.” 


—tThe British courts-have recently decided that if a vessel goes out 


of her course to save another vessel she finds in distress and is lost, her owners | 


forfeit their insurance, and are in consequence liable for the freight that may be lost 


or injured. A vessel is, however, allowed to go out of her course to save life. This 7 


decision exonerates from all blame the Captain of the Cunard SS. Marathon, who 
lately found the Bath City in distress, but positively refu‘ed to do more than take 
off the officers anf crew. The officers of the Bath City retused to leave their vessel 
and requested to be towed into St. John. This the Captain of the Marathon re- 
fused to do, and proceeded on his voyage. The Bath City sunk of Newfoundland 
and the survivors of her crew have been landed at Liverpool. Had the Marathon 
towed the disabled steamer into St. John and then been herself lost, the Cunard 
Line, according to the British courts, would not only have lost their insurance, but 
have been liable for the value of her freight.— 7he Montreal Herald. 


—An attempt was made recently to burn the barn of M. Katterhorn, 
near Cincinnati, and the following description of the device used is made by a 
local paper: ‘‘ Like all ingenious machines it is of simple construction, consisting 
of three pieces of slat, each nine inches in length. Two would have served the 
purpose equally as well, as the lower ones were held together by wire. Laid one 
on the other, they were joined at one end by a thumbscrew, that admitted of a 
scissor-like movement. Midway on the top slat was placed vertically an inch-high 
brass tube, of a little more than sufficient diameter to accommodate the parlor 
match that was found in it, with the sulphur end down, resting against the surface 
cf the next slat. Tied around the projecting tube were nine more short matches, 
with their sulphured ends reaching just above the orifice. The fire-bug machine 
was now in readiness for use. A possible theory of the method of operating the 
device would be to so place it that the Jower slats would remain stationary, while a 
long string attached to the free end of the movable piece would ignite the inverted 
match by friction, and the flames running up the tube to the bunch of matches 
would complete the work.” 
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